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swiftly moving water. In the absence of sun, and with the action of a cold wind or of excessive radiation at night, the temperature of the river falls a few thousandths of a degree below the freezing point, and during this time, the water and bodies immersed in it become super-cooled. The flowing ice crystals under such circumstances readily adhere to the bottom or to objects immersed in the water. The effect of the sun in offsetting the super-cooling of the water is very marked; and during the time of sunny weather no ice is formed below the surface, no matter how cold the air may be, and such ice as has been formed during the previous condition of super-cooling is very rapidly melted away and disintegrated. The action of .the sun is to cause a rise in the water temperature of the order of one-hundredth of a degree,—or more, if there are many days of sunny weather and a long stretch of open water. It is evident that Prof. Thomson regarded the sticking of the ice below the surface of the water as being due to regelation. That, however, can play no part in the phenomena; but the whole matter becomes simple and easy of explanation in view of the condition of super-cooling, which has been observed time and again in a river like the St Lawrence.
Prof. Thomson remarks that he is confident that anchor ice is not formed by crystallization at the place where it is found adhering. While there is a great quantity of anchor ice produced from the sticking of the surface-formed crystals, yet there are undoubtedly times when the nocturnal radiation is so strong during a clear cold night that great quantities of anchor ice are produced in situ. Both methods of growth are found in operation, but undoubtedly the condition of super-cooling greatly accelerates the formation. In Canada, the surface-formed crystals go by the name of 'frazil/ and it is quite an easy matter to distinguish true frazil from the snow which has fallen into the water during a storm.]